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LEE MARSHALL 





THIS August is a good and proper time for 
parents, teachers, school officials, and com- 
munity groups to consider school lunches 
for the coming term. Those who have had 
school lunches will want to make plans for 
expansion or for making their programs 
operate more smoothly. For those schools 
which have not had them there is still time 
to work out a program for the inauguration 
of school lunches. 

Congress has appropriated 50 million 
dollars for the continuation of this vital 
and proved project in national health. The 
War Food Administration which adminis- 
ters the Federal funds for the program is 
ready to proceed on substantially the same 
basis as last year. There will be the same 
emphasis on the use of healthful foods that 
are plentiful and the same emphasis on bet- 
ter nutrition for our growing generation as 
that which affected the more than 4 million 
school children, in 31 thousand schools, 
benefiting from school lunches last year. 

The coming year’s program will work 
along the lines that have been in effect 


3,000,000 


for lunch 


Director, Office of Distribution 


since this appropriation was first authorized 
in 1943. 

This school lunch program differs from 
that in which the Department of Agricul- 
ture has cooperated since 1935. In previous 
years foods were purchased directly by the 
Department and distributed to schools 
through State welfare agencies. The buying 
of food this year, as in 1943, will be done 
locally by the sponsors, primarily to sim- 
plify the program and to conserve trans- 
portation and storage facilities that are re- 
quired under the centralized distribution 
plan, formerly in use. 

Local sponsors will continue to be re- 
sponsible for initiating and organizing 
lunch programs, and for purchasing foods 
from local merchants and farmers. Sponsors 
will then submit monthly claims and reports 
of operations and be reimbursed by the 
Office of Distribution of the War Food 
Administration—up to specified amounts— 
for the cost of the foods thus served. 

Funds are available to schools and child- 


care centers in the States, principally on the 


basis of State school enrollment and the 
financial need of the school. 

The Government will pay part of the 
food cost but the equipment, labor, and su- 
pervision must be furnished by State and 
local agencies or civic groups. 

Under the new program, which combines 
school lunch and school milk projects, foods 
going into three types of lunches will be 
paid for by OD at rates ranging from 2 to 
9 cents each, depending on the type served. 
Type A covers a complete lunch including 
all the items necessary for a balanced meal, 
Type B has smaller portions of the same 
foods as Type A, and is less adequate nu- 
tritionally. Type C consists of a half pint 
of milk, for which OD reimburses sponsors 
at the rate of 2 cents each. 

Many communities which operated the 
school lunch last year may not have served 
a complete nutritious meal, perhaps only 
milk or the type B lunch. If your com- 
munity was one of these and now wants to 
enlarge the program, this is the time to 
begin to think about the additional local 
funds and the space for preparing the meal 
and serving it, recruiting additional labor 
either paid or volunteer, and making sure 
that storage space and additional kitchen 
facilities are ready. If you are planning to 
start a school lunch, now is the time to get 
together the sponsoring group. These spon- 
sors may be school authorities, parent: 
teacher associations, local women’s clubs, or 
other civic and service nonprofit groups. 
These sponsors sign an agreement with the 
War Food 
tees reimbursement at specific rates on the 


Administration which guaran- 
basis that such expenditure does not exceed 
the total amount of money spent by the 
sponsor for food. 

Remember that one person cannot make 
a school lunch program a success. It takes 
many people. Get the sponsoring groups 
together and obtain detailed information te- 
garding the establishment of the projec 
from the nearest office of OD of the War 
Food Administration. 
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» «+ $0 they put him to work washing 
dishes. Ha! Ha!” 

Stories which lead up to this threadbare 
climax have flourished long, too long—and 
with them the implication that anyone can 
wash dishes: The bum who can’t pay for 
his drinks; the soldier who forgot to polish 
his gun; and sloppy Joe who's too shiftless 
to do anything right. 

But war is forcing a new recognition of 
the importance of dishwashing and all the 
other jobs concerned with providing people 
with good, clean, safe, appetizing food. 

For restaurant workers are in the front 
line of the battle against a constantly menac- 
ing, invisible ally of the Axis, to wit, the 
harmful bacteria which thrive under unsani- 
tary conditions and spread contagion and 
food poisoning if not rigidly controlled. 

So the dishwasher finds he has a place in 
the sun. The work he does is vital to the 
health of wartime America. It requires 
raining, intelligence, and supervision. 
Who says so? No less an authority than 
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“They also serve’ 


Lives of war workers are in their hands—the waiters, the dishwashers, the 
restauranteurs of the Nation. 
keep food safe and clean. 


the U. S. Public Health Service in a recent 
publication on Dishwashing. And joining 
the chorus of voices raised to dignify jobs 
connected with public eating places are the 
restaurant associations. Typical is an adver- 
tisement which the Washington Restaurant 
Association recently ran as part of a cam- 
paign to recruit workers. This advertise- 
ment said, in part: 

“Carrying a tray, running a dishwasher, 
cleaning silver, tidying tables—these are as 
much Victory jobs as driving rivets in a 
ship or plane. You can carry a tray as 
proudly as a soldier carries a rifle.” 

The armed ,forces, too, have had their 
say in the matter, and in no uncertain terms. 
Not only does the Quartermaster Corps con- 
duct cooks’ schools and insist upon having 
the latest and most sanitary equipment for 
its camp kitchens but, also, when unsani- 
tary eating places sprout up near Army 
camps military authorities declare them “‘off 
bounds,” to protect military personnel. 

That's progress, all along the line. But 
still greater understanding of the necessity 
for maintaining high sanitary standards in 
public eating places is imperatively needed, 
according to authorities in the field. They 
point out that in many war areas, where 
eating facilities have been taxed by thou- 
sands of new customers, cases of food poi- 
soning and epidemics, traceable to food, 
have increased. Unsanitary conditions in 
eating places are a great potential threat to 
the health of the country and to our war 
production schedules. 

The extent of this menace may be gath- 
ered from the fact that in 1942 a total of 
290 outbreaks of food-borne diseases were 
reported to the U. S. Public Health Service 
by State and local authorities. These out- 
breaks 13,560 and 103 
deaths. There is no question but that these 
reports are woefully incomplete, as many 
cases are never reported. 


involved cases 


This inevitably brings us to the question 
of “What to do?” 

Codes and laws often fail to correct un- 
sanitary conditions because of a lack of 


Food handlers’ schools show ‘em how to 


understanding of the compelling reasons be 
hind health standards, on the part of food 
handlers and the public generally. But ex- 
plain to the soda fountain clerk or the 
restaurant owner how his job keeps war 
workers on the assembly line, show how 
muffing his chores could have fatal results— 
appeal to his pride, his patriotism, and his 
he'll 


but necessary clean-up jobs that the food 


business sense—and do the tiresome 


the 
threat of a fine, could not force him to do. 


inspector's periodic visits alone, or 

Such is the fundamental theory on which 
public health workers and progressive res- 
taurant groups are basing their campaign to 
maintain and improve sanitary conditions 
in public eating places. 

In a recent booklet addressed to everyone 
in the eating business—from bus boy to 


butcher to bartender—the U. S. Public 
Health Service says: 

“Yours is a dangerous business, danger- 
ous because food and drink that is not care- 
fully handled and prepared too often is a 
source of disease—and death. Because feed- 
ing so many people is a real problem and 
because afford to man- 
power, sick abed—or buried 6 feet under— 
the United States Public Health Service has 
prepared a list of do’s and don'ts for food 


handlers the country over.” 


we cannot waste 


The ‘‘do’s and don'ts” referred to is an 
Ordinance and Code Regulating Eating and 
Drinking Establishments, outlined by the 
U. S. Public Health Service as a guide for 
counties, communities, and States in setting 
up their standards. By May of this year, 11 
States and the District of Columbia were 
enforcing such codes on a State-wide basis, 
and 10 other States had adopted them as 
State regulations without State-wide en- 
forcement. In addition, 159 counties and 
287 communities reported adoption of the 
code recommended by the Public Health 
Service, or similar regulations. 

To make it easy for communities and 
States to adopt simple but adequate regula- 
tions, the Public Health Service has pro- 


vided two short enabling forms. In States 
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where the adoption of a short form is consid- 
ered legal, it reduces the printing cost in- 
volved in adopting the Ordinance and Code 
iting Eating and Drinking Establish- 


‘Pl al 
INC PU 


ments but accomplishes the same purpose. 
One form of the code provides for grad- 


ing 


restaurants down for violating the less 
important health standards, with the pen- 


alty cf revocation of license reserved for 


more serious violations. The other form is 
enforceable only by revoking the license. 
Under the grading form of the recom- 
mended code, restaurants are required to 
sost their ratings. This enables the public 


to give their trade to Grade A restaurants 


instead of accepting second-rate service 
without question. When that happens, 


Grade B restaurant keepers will spruce up 
their eating places. 

With customers standing in line to eat, 
the importance of building up public good 
will may not be so immediately apparent to 
But 


forward-looking members of the trade are 


some restaurant owners and workers. 


thinking of business after the war. They 
argue that the future of the restaurant busi- 
ness depends, in a large measure, on the 
standards which public eating places are 
able to maintain under wartime conditions. 
recruits to the 


Thousands of wartime 


ranks of the diner-outers will continue to 
patronize restaurants and cafeterias after the 
war if they can get good, clean foods at a 
reasonable price. But they'll walk out on 
the greasy spoon and the eating business 
will take a tail spin in backward communt- 
ties where sloppy service prevails. 

In the light of this logical reasoning, it 
is not surprising to find that the National 


0 


Factory food is important—for workers must eat. If they don't 
get good safe food, sickness mounts, war production slumps. 
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Restaurant Association and many local res- 
behind 
paign of the Public Health Service authori- 


taurant associations are the cam- 


ties to establish and enforce high sanitary 
standards in all public eating places. 


In Memphis, Tenn., for instance, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the local res- 
taurant association joined with the U. S. 
Public Health Service and State and city 
health officials in conducting a school for 
food handlers. A total attendance of over 
4,000 is striking evidence of what a com- 
munity can do to promote a better under- 
standing of the sanitary precautions neces- 
sary to safeguard the throngs of war 
workers crowding public eating places. 
Although the U. S. Public Health Service 
does not have the personnel nor the funds 
to conduct food handlers’ schools in all the 
thousands of towns throughout the country, 


its aim is to conduct one or two in every 


State which requests it-—the object being 
that these demonstrations will stimulate 
other towns to conduct their own. Every 


effort is made to keep the instruction simple 
and practical. Movies, slides, demonstra- 
tions, and talks followed by true-and-false 
quizzes are means employed. 

In Mobile, Ala., girls from the home eco- 
nomics department of the Murphy High 
School put on a skit to show the right and 
wrong way of serving food. Lovely Lucille 


and Dirty Girty, a customer, and model 


kitchen workers demonstrated in pantomime 
the points that workers need to know: How 
a careless waitress may spread a cold to a 
customer and how a careful waitress can 
protect herself from a sick customer, as weil 


as the correct way of serving the food. The 


skit was a hit, particularly the parts where 
Dirty Gerty imitated the habits of a care. 
less, sloppy waitress whose work is no credit 
to her profession. 

Among the ABC’s of restaurant -sanita. 
tion, presented at food handlers’ schools in 
various cities, are such vital health hints as 
the Lick in U. S. Public 
Health Service's Community Health Series 
No. 3, Hand to Mouth, 


Says the booklet: 


Thirteen listed 


entitled “From 
“Rules for food handlers everywhere to 


keep in mind always. “13” can be your 
lucky number if you follow these rules. It 
depends on you. 

1. Use plenty of soap and hot water. 

2. Keep your body and clothes clean. 

3. Wash your hands after visiting the 
toilet. 

i. Stay at home when you are sick. 

5. Don’t cough, spit, sneeze, or smoke 
near food or dishes. 

6. Keep your fingers out of food and 
clean utensils. 

Use only clean, wholesome foods. 

8. Beware of poisons. 

9, Store all foods in a clean, dry place, 

10. Keep all perishables in the refrig- 
erator. 

11. Allow no dirty utensils or equip: 
ment to touch food. 

12. Protect foods from flies, rats, roaches 
and other vermin. 

13. Keep the premises spotless. 

Attacking the problem from still anothe 
angle, the U. S. Public Health Service helps 
to conduct Restaurant Sanitation Seminass 
for State and local public health officers 


These meetings give officials an opportunty 





K P's at this war plant have key jobs in military production. It’ 
up to them to keep thousands of airplane workers well-fed and fit 
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> where to discuss their educational and enforcement 


problems with a view to raising the stand- 





a care. 





o credit} ards of public eating places within their 





jurisdiction. Demonstration food handlers’ 





sanita- | training courses are one feature of the pro- 






nools in} oram—the idea being to encourage local 






hints as 
Public 


h Series 


enforcement officers to sponsor their own 





schools by demonstrating the methods the 






Public Health Service would use to teach 
















Mouth.” cooks and dishwashers the fine points about 
food handling. 

vhere | Keyman in educating the hot dog vendor, 

be your at the diner down by the tracks, and the 

rules. It} chef at the cafe on the avenue on the 
WHY’s behind sanitary regulations is the 

pri restaurant inspector. But there's been a big 

ciean. 





turn-over among restaurant inspectors, too 





iting the} _and a shortage of people trained to take 





over the jobs which are left vacant. In- 





sick. 


yr smoke 





service-training courses to qualify employees 





who have had no previous training or ex- 





perience along this line is one measure 





food ant} yhich is being used to combat the shortage. 


There’s no reason, in the opinion of public 







foods. 





health officials, why an ex-salesman whose 





line became a war casualty couldn't do a 





dry place. 





good job of selling the restaurant sanitary 
code—provided that he, himself, is first 
trained. 





he refrig- 






But if a new man is sent out to 





or equip- 





enforce a rule that he doesn’t understand, 
or see much sense in, himself—well, frankly 





‘5. roaches, 





—the rule doesn’t have a very good chance 
of being enforced. 







Y. 





This more or less sums up the three- 
pronged drive of the Public Health Service 
to raise standards of public eating places: 
(1) Adoption of an adequate sanitary code; 
(2) training for public health officials; and 
(3) education of owners and workers in 
public eating places. 
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Now we come face to face with the situa- 
tion that faces the average eater-outer. If 
his community is blessed with spic-and-span 
ating places which serve good food at a 
price he can pay, well and good. 

But suppose he’s a war worker with a 

tlf hour for lunch and no clean eating 
place in hailing distance, must he take 
questionable food and like it? That, or 
pack a cold lunch? 
Accepting food that’s handled in an un- 
wnitary manner is dangerous business, 
taalth authorities repeat. And the public— 
the diner-outers individually and en masse 
—very definitely can do something. Not 
much can be accomplished without public 
ation, in fact. 












































































— These two suggestions come from A. W. 
fed and fitg'uchs, Sanitary Engineer Director of the 
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Public Health Service: 

Customers shouldn't hesitate to call the 
management's attention to anything that 
(As 
long as there is no kick, the sloppy restau- 


might be wrong in handling food. 


rant owner or worker has no incentive to 
do better.) 

In communities where there is no ade- 
quate sanitary program, the public can, in- 
dividually and through civic organizations, 
support the health department in obtaining 
the adoption of a code, along the lines rec- 
ommended in U. S. Public Health Bulletin, 
No. 280, and adequate appropriations for its 
enforcement. 

Examples of individuals and groups who 
have bettered their food service situation 
Ata 
Florida shipbuilding plant, for example, a 


by taking action are not lacking. 


committee of employees was appointed to 
do something about cleaning up eating 
places near the plant. By talking things 
over with the proprietors, this committee 
was able to persuade them to be more care- 
ful in handling food—insurance against 
epidemics or food poisoning which could 
upset our naval production timetable. 





oe 


Safety rules for restaurant workers: Clean 


hands. Clean food. 


The provision of sanitary safeguards in 
in-plant-feeding services is an essential part 
of the program of the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Food for War Workers. Under 
the leadership of the War Food Admin- 
istration the various Government agencies 
concerned with war production are working 
with industry and labor to promote better 
feeding facilities in war plants. At a recent 
Training Conference for WFA’s Industrial 
Feeding Specialists, who provide a technical 
advisory service upon request, Dr. A. H. 
Bryan, USPHS, decried the fact that some- 


times inspectors, workers, and managers 
overlook conditions which they know 
should not exist. He said: 


“We have found that when we took the 
president of the company, or some other 
high official, with us on our sanitary in- 
spection, we didn’t have to tell him ve.; 
much. We just let him look and see what 
we were seeing, and we had a hunch that 
those conditions were going to be improved 
the next time we went there.”’ 

With the manpower shortage acute, as it 
is, managers of public eating places admit- 


tedly have a problem in 


maintaining 
standards. 

One way unemployed men and women 
and young people can help is by heeding 
the urgings of restaurant owners, the War 
Manpower Commission, and the Women’s 
Bureau, to take jobs as a patriotic duty, 
whether or not they need the money. 


A large chain of restaurants, in the Na- 
tion’s capital, successfully put on a cam- 
paign to recruit older women as waitresses 
and counter girls. They employed women 
ranging in age from 50 to 80, and found 
them good at the job! Another large caf- 
eteria then tried the same experiment, with 
similar results. When interviewed the man- 
ager said that the older women were if any- 
thing better than the young girls: Their 
minds were strictly on their work, and the 
cafeteria line sped along more quickly be- 
cause the men weren't so tempted to dally. 

Although Washington is a city of prima 
donnas, the habitat of the proverbial cave 
dwellers, and the headquarters of diplomats 
and Senators, the Washington Restaurant 
Association recently recommended to its 
members to cut out the flourishes: 


From the standpoint of the public, the 
important thing is to demonstrate that they 
prefer cleanliness and quality restaurant 
service to jive and tinsel—that they will not 
compromise with sanitary standards. 











OUT in the deserts of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona there is a small snail that has found a 
way to beat the heat. When August days 
roll along without rain, and green plants 
wither, he simply retreats into his shell. 
There he quietly waits for rain. When it 
comes, out he pops to take up life where 
he left off. 

Unfortunately, we humans have no such 
We take 


weather. We cannot hibernate when the ther- 


convenient shell. have to our 


mometer reads zero, nor can we estivate 
when. it hits 100 Neither can we stop 


eating just because it’s too hot to cook. 

We can, however, rearrange our living 
habits to better withstand the hot blasts. Fre- 
quent showers, adequate sleep, and good 
food are the foundations for summer ease. 
By choosing the right foods that can be 
easily and quickly prepared we can eat well 
even when it seems too hot to cook. 

But you can’t achieve this summer comfort 
without planning. Careful shopping, pur- 
chase of the seasonally abundant fresh foods, 
efficient use of food storage space, schemes 
for cooling menus, and a simple household 
routine will pay dividends. 

First of all, do your shopping early in 
the day. You don’t want to be caught lug- 
ging bags of melons and potatoes down city 
streets at high noon. At the grocery, pick 
the foods that are abundant. Whenever pos- 
sible, take full advantage of the abundance 
of summer. Fresh foods work wonders on 
the wilting psyche; they're easy to prepare; 
they stretch the food dollar. Civilian con- 
sumption of the fresh, abundant foods re- 
lieves pressure on the processed foods re- 
quired for overseas. Every time a consumer 
buys locally grown, fresh foods it means one 
less transportation tie-up, one less cubic foot 
of precious commercial storage space. 

These foods are easy to find. Bushels of 
tomatoes and bins of corn speak for them- 
selves. Carrots, eggplant, and beets, nutri- 
tious and easy to serve, are available through- 
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Eat to beat the heat 


Abundant fresh foods make cool, nutritious meals. 


out most of the country. For salads, you'll 
be able to buy cabbage, cucumbers, peppers, 
and iceberg lettuce. Of fruits, you can pretty 
well have your pick, with peaches “to win” 


and cantaloups, honeydew melons, white 


seedless grapes, and Italian prunes “‘to 
show.”’ Farmers cull out their old hens in 


August and these are the birds that can be 
stewed or steamed in the early morning 
hours and then served cold or hot in a vart- 
ety of quickly prepared dishes. Fish and 
eggs are also in good supply. 

A word of caution: Variety and volume 
have their dangers. Buy no more than you 
can handle. If you can’t store your pur- 
chases, they'll either spoil completely or lose 
most of their food values. So take heed of 
your storage facilities. 

They need care and attention at all times, 
but particularly in summer. Scald, sun, and 
air bread and cake boxes, at least once a 
week. Cupboard space should be dry and 
airy. Staples, such as flour, cereals, sugar, 
and spices will have to be stored in tight 
containers if they're to be free from dust, 
moisture, and insects. 

But your most important item for summer 
ease is the refrigerator. If it’s to do all the 
jobs this summer you'll expect it to do, it 
must be kept clean. Once a week, probably 
just before your chief marketing day, the 
refrigerator should be completely cleared of 
food, defrosted, and washed. Don't use a 
sharp instrument to chip the frost or loosen 
the ice cube trays. After defrosting, wash 
every part of the refrigerator thoroughly 


table- 


spoonful of baking soda in a quart of warm 


with a solution made with 1 level 
water. Rinse, then dry with a clean cloth. 

Meat, poultry, and fish should be kept in 
the coldest part of your refrigerator. A tem- 
perature of 45° or lower is best. Milk, eggs, 
and other dairy products should be stored in 
the other cold spots. Vegetables, fruits, and 
cooked dishes should have next priority. 
Don’t waste refrigerator space on foods, such 
as pickles or jellies, that don’t need to be 
kept cold to prevent spoilage 

The next step in summer living is a sensi- 
ble menu. The goal is a meal that will pro- 
vide the nutrients, will taste good, require 
little time to prepare, and make use of sea- 


sonally abundant foods. Now we're not Sug- 
gesting that you put yourself or your family 
on a strictly cold, raw diet, but you'd better 
lay-off dishes that require oven-cooking just 
before serving time. They heat up the 
kitchen and wear down the cook. There are 
plenty of main dishes—omelets, cold meat, 
that 
may be prepared quickly and still be the en. 
tree your dinner needs. 


fried fish, chicken, egg, or fish salads 


Even as you shop in the morning, so you 
should try to do the heavy cooking in the 
cooler morning hours. If you're planning a 
protein salad, cook the fish, chicken, or eggs 
in the morning so that they'll be cold when 
you serve them and will take only a few 
minutes for the finishing touch of dressing 
and lettuce. The same holds true for meats; 
try to bake or boil them in the morning. 

Of course, you can carry morning cooking 
too far. 
cooked until serving time. But if you don't 
want to show up at the dinner table looking 
like a lobster, you’d better make those last 
minute dishes top-of-the-stove ones. Liver 
and bacon, fried chops, hamburgers and on- 
ions are the answer. You shouldn't try to 
prepare vegetables too long before serving 
time, either. If you do have to shell beans 
or peas in advance, store them tightly cov- 
ered in the refrigerator. 

One last suggestion: Don’t try to serve 
Have 


dinner of fresh abundant vegetables instead, 


meat every summer night. a boiled 
with a salad of cole slaw and ‘or tomatoes, 


and fresh fruit for dessert. 


Easy recipes to keep you cool 
Eggs Creole: 

4, cup chopped onion 

4, cup chopped green pepper 
tablespoons fat, melted 
cups tomatoes 


cups water 


m= Nr Loe 


cup uncooked rice 
6 eggs 
Salt and pepper 


Cook the onion and green pepper in the fat 
until onion is lightly browned. Pour in tomatoes 
and water; bring to boiling. Add the rice and 
cook slowly until rice is tender (25 to 30 mit 
utes). Add more water if rice becomes dry. Ser 
son with salt and pepper. Drop in the eggs, 
cover, and simmer about 10 minutes or until egg 
are firm. Serves 6. 
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There are some foods that can’t be 
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Jellied Tomato Salad: 


tablespoon unflavored gelatin 


4% cup cold water 


214 cups fresh or canned (No. 2) tomatoes 


i) 


tablespoon minced onion 
small bay leaf 

14 teaspoon sugar 

14, teaspoon salt 

tablespoon lemon juice 


_ 
nN 


— re 


1, cup finely chopped cucumber 
Y cup finely chopped celery 
Soften gelatin in the water. Cook tomatoes, 


onion, and bay leaf; about 20 minutes for fresh 
tomatoes, 10 for canned. Press through a sieve 
and measure 13, cups (if not enough add _boil- 
ing water). Add hot sieved tomatoes to gelatin 
and stir until gelatin is dissolved. Season with 
Sugar, salt, pepper, and lemon juice. Chill. When 
gelatin mixture begins to stiffen, add cucumber 
and celery. Mix well. Pour into mold. Chill. 
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Savory Creamed Chicken: 


4 tablespoons butter or other fat 
1 cup chopped celery 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 
Y, green pepper chopped 
VY, cup flour 
3 cups chicken broth 
14 to 1 cup cream 
3 cups diced cooked chicken 


To stew an old chicken, place the bird on a 
rack in a kettle; half fill the kettle with lightly 
salted water; partly cover; simmer until bird is 
tender. Do not boil. Let bird stand in the broth, 
breast down, an hour or more while cooling. 

In the fat cook the celery, onion, and pepper 
for a few minutes. Stir in the flour and blend 
thoroughly. Then stir in the cool or luke-warm 
broth and cream, and cook sauce until smooth 
and thickened. Season to taste with salt. Add the 
chicken. Heat mixture thoroughly and serve hot. 





Jellied Chicken: 
1 pint clear broth 
Gelatin 
cups chopped cooked chicken 
cup finely cut celery 


1) 


tablespoons chopped pimiento 


NN Rh 


tablespoons chopped parsley 
14 teaspoon grated onion 
Salt to taste 


Strain, chill, and remove fat from chicken broth. 
Then heat broth, stir in crushed shell and beaten 
white of an egg, bring to a boil, and strain. The 
concentrated broth from old birds will probably 
require from 4 to 1 tablespoon of gelatin to 1 
pint of liquid. When gelatin mixture begins to 
set, fold in the chicken and other ingredients. 
Then pour the mixture into a single mold that 
has been rinsed with cold water, or into individ- 
ual molds. When thoroughly stiffened, turn the 
jellied chicken out on crisp lettuce. 














CONSUMER education, often called “Education for Living,” is more important now than ever. Life is increasingly com- 
plicated, the pace accelerated. There is /ess time for everything and yet everything takes more time. Compared with world 
history in the making, consumer problems are apt to look like objects seen through the wrong end of field glasses—far, 
far away and very small. But that is an illusion, for consumer problems are close at hand and sometimes loom so large 
that for the moment they can dwarf history in the making and make us forget our part in it. For we, civilian consumers, 
have a strategic and difficult role to play in the great world drama. As citizens of a democracy we are learning to be con- 
scious of our obligations as well as of our rights. We have a rzght to the safeguards established by Government for our 
protection: Federal Trade Commission, Food and Drug Administration; Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
and many other bureaus of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. We have an od/igation to give support and cooperation 
to our Government in the programs set up for our benefit: Rationing, price ceilings, stamping out black markets, use of 
abundant foods, home food preservation, conservation. 

The first step toward support and cooperation is understanding, so why not make a consumer study course for fall 
based on some of the current programs? 


Here are a few suggestions: 


1 Laws protecting consumer from false 
Food Management in Wartime and misleading advertising. Wartime Credit Regulations 
State and local milk regulations. This mj ; 
a Gon al : ‘ “als : " uis might well take the form of a 
y Governmen Your part in enforcement of laws we ou a a 
Whi loes WEA have? x : i debate on the question, “Should We con 
rat part does lave: passed for your protection. ease 
; tinue to have controlled credit?’ By this 


What part does OPA have? 


means all the points on the subject could 





How can consumers best cooperate 
with each of them? be brought out. 
2 Consumer standards 
How U.S. Government buys by specifica- (Pax BILLS HERE 
tion. 


Some existing standards. 


CAD 











Are people helped by regulations in 


oo 
Sanitary requirements for food han- regard to installment buying, charge ac 


dling counts, future commitments for goods not 
Federal, State, local. yet manufactured ? 
State Food and Drug Acts. Government grading services. How can we avoid post-war buying 
State Weights and Measures regula- American Standards Association tag on orgies and the depression which followed 
tions. gas and electrical equipment. the last war? 
8 Consumers’ guide 
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War brings new problems to consumers everywhere. 
Planned discussions are helping some groups to solve 
theirs. Start a consumer study course in your neighbor- 
hood next month. 


@ Are you helping the food programs? 
Are you freely buying fruits and vege- 


4 Interstate Trade barriers 


Study of this subject would show how tables during the period of their greatest 


ji i abundance ? 
extra levies, license fees, and taxes add 


ji Read Are you planning meals base - 
up to increased consumer prices, and how ra C heii diel ashe tea meals based on no 
nie : ’ \ point or low-point ? 
our Constitution provided for free com- 
é Do the meals you plan contain the 
merce between the States. 4 Nicest al ait 
Reopen : , asic 7 food groups: 
Groups will find interest in studying their Sour ; 
; . Do the lunches you prepare for the 
own State laws and discovering what their ' 
; eres children and the workers in your family 
trade barriers are, what articles produced in 


. contain a variety of needed vitamins? 
other States are taxed or licensed, whether J dec 


there is a “port of entry’ for trucks where 
handlers of certain products from other 


Do you count your points and list your 
intended purchases before you go to the 


ae ; é : rane es > zrocery ? 
States must pay an additional license fee @ Do you get your money's worth: & sn ; 
or tax. Analyze your last week’s purchases— nenever possible, do you buy a 
did they please you, or have you been week's food supply at one time? 


Do you try to vary meals by using the 
cooking methods of others, 
those of foreign homemakers ? 


disappointed in them? If the latter, were 


SHOPPING GUIDES 


If your group does not feel up to under- 


you at fault in making a poor selection? including 


Was it the price or the quality of the 
taking one of the topics mentioned, and still purchases that failed to please you? 
wants to do some consumer work, these five 


; : Could you have done better by waiting 
little questionnaires will bring out a useful 


‘ or by shopping around ? 
exchange of ideas: Was your selection made on the basis 
of label information, advertisement, the 
previous experiences of yourself or your 
friends, or just because the articles ap- 
pealed to you at the moment? 

When you made these purchases, did 
you consider the length of time the arti- 





cles should last, and whether you would 
tire of them before they were used ? 





@ What does it cost to “buy on time?” 
What price would you have paid for @ Do you get all you pay for? 
Do you watch ceiling prices, charts, 
and news items from the Office of Price 


Administration ? 


* the articles on which you are making in- 
stallment payments had you paid cash at 
the time of purchase? 

How much will you have paid for each Do you watch reports from the War 


article when it is finally paid for? Food Administration to learn when foods 
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® Do you plan before you buy? 

Do you know how much you can af- 
ford for food, clothing, housing, educa- 
tion, entertainment, travel, health, cos- 
metics, charity, savings ? 

Do you check ceiling prices? 

Do you keep a record of your expend- 
itures ? 

Could you save a larger share without 
jeopardizing your family’s welfare? 
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What rate of interest does this amount 
to? 

If you budget more carefully, could 
you pay cash next time? 

Do you use charge accounts? 

Would you make fewer purchases, if 
you paid cash? 

Do you ever return goods? 

Could you save time for yourself and 
your merchant if you were more careful 
at the time of purchase? 


are in greatest abundance? 

When packages show “net weight’ on 
the label, do you check them on the 
scales ? 

Do you watch the scales when your 
grocer weighs your purchases? 

Have you inquired as to who checks 
the accuracy of scales and how often they 
are examined ? 

Are you helping to control prices by 
discouraging black market operations? 
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French women use cosmetics as 
a symbol of defiance. Allied 
warriors are better for a shave; 
Wacs, welders, nurses, for the 
quick application of a bright 
lipstick. 





TO an American woman, beauty isn’t some- 
thing she was born with—it is something 
she can make. 

Every American beauty succeeds in creat- 
ing a habit of beauty—especially in wartime. 
It isn't frivolous for her to buy beauty aids 
at a cosmetics counter or the 5 and 10 cent 
stores—or to practice with them before her 
mirror. It isn’t frivolous for an Army nurse 
wearing Army shoes and G. I. trousers to 
get a trim on a French beachhead from a 
tough sergeant, or for a Red Cross worker 
down in Port Moresby to draft the unex- 
pected help of a one-time male beauty opera- 
tor from San Francisco—in order to get a 
permanent wave that won't come out in the 
never-ceasing moisture of the tropics. 

Interest in make-up in wartime America is 
a positive sign. It is healthy. Social workers 
know that when a “problem girl” begins to 
use Cosmetics again it is an indication of nor- 
mal adjustment and recovery. 

The French feel the same about beauty as 
we do. But they phrase it differently. They 
call it “charm.” They teach it to children 
along with the 3 R’s. And how tenaciously 
the French have clung to their chic—their 
charm! In spite of their extreme poverty 
under the Nazi regime, and complete lack of 
supplies except in the Black Market, /es 
belles Francaises have managed to accent 
their dark beauty—if for no other reason 
than to set themselves apart from Germany's 
“Aryan” women, Nazi wives, who go un- 


adorned since cosmetics are damned as “‘im- 


10 


moral.” Every bit of lipstick is cherished— 
French women are careful not to bite it off 
once it has been applied. Despite absence 
of soap that cleans, they remain immaculate 
in appearance proud, unvanquished in 
spirit and in their traditional charm. 

English women have managed to retain 
the few cosmetics they are accustomed to, 
although they are rationed strictly in soaps, 
and their factories are limited in make-up 
production. The top layers of English soci- 
ety admire natural beauty more than we do. 
The working people are the ones who use 
cosmetics most. For example, when a skin 
discoloration and pitting ruined the com- 
plexions of women making munitions, they 
were advised to wash themselves at least 3 
times daily. But they preferred to risk the 
danger of skin poisoning rather than go 
without make-up, for the little they were 
allowed to buy could not be made to stretch 
over four complete cosmetic applications 
Factories then supplied the antiseptic soaps, 
powders, rouge pots, and lipsticks for the 
women. The yellow skin condition disap- 
peared—and production went up! 

In contrast to the English custom the most 
beautifully made-up women in America are 
those in the top of society—but every factory 
worker also looks smart. So adept in the art 
of beauty are the women of our country that 
the garish paint jobs which used to make 
caricatures of women are no longer evident. 

The wish to conform lies back of the de- 
sire of every American girl and woman to 
follow beauty standards set by movie stars 


and cover girls. She doesn't want to be set 


Nation is not 


apart as “different.” Our 
made up of one type, but of many types— 
Indians, Italians, Negroes, Chinese, Slavs, 
Mexicans, Russians, Irish, Scotch, French, 
Dutch, Poles, Germans, Syrians, Armenians, 
Austrians, English. All races and all cul- 
tures mixed together into one culture, called 
American. That’s why the Indian girl with 


her straight, black, glossy hair buys a perma- 


nent, the narrow-eyed woman from Asia 
widens her eyes with mascara and eye- 
shadow, the thin-lipped girl carefully paints 
in a full, generous mouth. Our cosmetics 
permit us all to appear to belong to one race, 
regardless of physical differences. 

It is easy now to trace the history of make- 
up beauty in the strata of our society. As 
a general rule older women who long ago 
frowned on rouge as reminiscent of the stage 
and bad women, still use powder only; 
women below them in age group add rouge 
to the powder; another layer of women ap- 
ply lipstick as well as powder and rouge, 
and the younger ones include eye make-up. 
The effect of America’s use of cosmetics on 
our returning warriors is mild, not harsh as 
Most 


and beautiful. 


they half-expected it to be. women 
look well-groomed 
American women are sensible about make- 


up. They have learned despite extravagant 





















Red Cross worker Mildred Proudfoot 
of Connecticut gets a morale up- 
lift—a beauty trim—on an_ Italian 
beachhead from amateur barber, 
Sgt. Dennis E. Guthrie of Arkansas. 


In warfare a close shave is of prime 
importance. Here Private Lawrence 
R. Miranawski of Minnesota shares his 
mirror with one of his new civilian 
neighbors on the second front. 


promises suggested by pictured advertise- 
ments in slick magazines—there is no single 
formula for beauty. There is no fairy god- 
mother to wave a wand. Cinderella has to 
create her own magic. Beauty in America 1s 
individualistic in that no set rule can be ap- 
plied to all faces or figures. Cinderella has 
to go about it knowingly, intelligently. Every 
face is different, although the effect in the 
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end is the same as if all faces were oval, all 
features perfect, and every skin a gracious 
endowment. Beauty has to be made. And 
luckily we are protected in our pursuit of the 
ideal of beauty by the most effective cos- 
metic law in the world, protected against 
detective and adulterated products as well 
as inaccurate labeling. This law was passed 
as the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938. Our only trouble now is inability to 
read labels of cosmetics. As a result many 


women buy blindly. 


Because of the Pure Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, purity of ingredients is not so 
much of a problem today as trade or gual- 
ity. Raw materials may be equally pure 
chemically, but of such different quality that 
the finished products represent a wide range 
in cost price. This applies, for example, to 
different grades of talc in powders, of fats 
and waxes in creams. Especially have syn- 
thetic imitations of perfumes been cheap and 
the real oils extremely expensive before the 
war when we were able to obtain natural 
flower perfumes from southern France, the 
Netherlands India, Sicily, and Morocco. In 
addition to the cost of ingredients, the price 
of the cosmetic must include research, skill, 
and the cost of doing business, which takes 
in packaging, advertising, promotion, dis- 
tribution, and discounts to both wholesaler 
and retailer. So we cannot measure the ef- 
fectiveness of cosmetics by the prices. This 
is particularly true, also, because skin differs 
so markedly in different individuals. The 
choice as well as the application of cosmetics 
must be made an individual problem. 

In the past it has been a good idea to 
shop around for cosmetics in 5 and 10 cent 
stores. In this way a woman not yet satis- 
fed with her cosmetics—or someone on the 
outlook for improved items—could buy 
enough with which to experiment without a 
large outlay of money. The quality is the 
same as in larger packages, and may even 
cost less per ounce. 

Today's packaging, however, may change 
this situation. So hard-pressed are manufac- 
turers for fiberboard for making cosmetic 
containers that many of them are going to 
put their products in larger packages in 
order to save paper. Which may mean that 
small sizes will disappear, although low- 
and medium-priced lines will continue. Of 
course, this is a gain in quantity over a 
period of time. But all cosmetics and toilet 
preparations—for which half a billion dol- 
lars was spent last year—will this year be 
adequate for our needs to the extent that 
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containers—particularly shipping containers 


—are available. Less than two-thirds as 


much new fiberboard tonnage as was used 
in 1942 will be available. 


metics have been managing to get to market 


However, cos- 


in spite of the packaging shortage. 

This brings up the probability that some 
lipsticks will reappear in metal containers 
made of carbon steel and that non-critical 
plastics will be used extensively. 

The ability of cosmetics manufacturers to 
adjust themselves to the fluctuations of sup- 
plies has been evident since the beginning of 


the war when manpower decreased sharply, 





and 
One 
company manufacturing cosmetics has shown 


ingredients from war zones were lost, 
transportation complications arose. 
a schedule of 499 changes in formulas due 
But 


this situation is not as desperate as that in 


to shortages of customary materials. 


some other countries. 

A French cosmetics manufacturer reports 
that he made changes in one product 140 
times, and that before he left France face 
creams were made of clay and seaweed. In 
England the same adjustability was evi- 
denced when four large firms representing 
80 percent of the trade centralized their 
factories in Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Leeds where the greatest part of the ma- 
terials are available and where the largest 
number of people could be served with a 
consequent saving of trucks, drivers, and 
25,000,000 gallons of gasoline a year: Such 
saving was not entirely due to concentration, 
however, for consumption of cosmetics was 
reduced to nearly one-fourth of normal! 
Women in England are accustomed to ask- 
ing for a lipstick and finding none in stock 

just as we are learning to buy facial 
tissues whenever we happen to find them. 
But English women can now buy no nail 
polish, which is prohibited because that 
quick-drying ingredient nitrocellulose goes 
to explosives. Nor can they use buttermilk 
or cream on their faces as a complexion aid. 





Beneath helmets of war, Red Cross 
girls wear flowers in their hair. Good 
grooming, including well - cared - for 
hands and skin, is in line with war on 


the Ledo highway in Burma. 


Two Navy nurses, stationed at Balboa 
in the Canal Zone, pretty-up after 
settling in their new quarters, and are 
ready for a look at the countryside. 


i 


That is food, and such use is punishable 
under law. 

We consumers learned last year to adjust 
to substitutions in but 


whether we could do entirely without our 


Our cosmetics, 


customary beauty aids is problematical. 
Created beauty means too much to us. 
Sixty-seven percent of the women in a re- 
cent survey considered face cream vital to 
their appearance. Face powder ranked sec- 
ond and is more important to women over 
25 than to younger ones, according to the 
survey. Lipstick ranked third for all women, 
but first for young women. 

In contrast to this, the Netherlands peo- 
ple, as a whole, still frown upon lipstick 
along with painted nails or eye make-up. 
They are not averse to crushing the petals 
of a rose or a geranium and giving a flush 
to their cheeks—but no lipstick! They love 
to scrub themselves with a good soap until 
their pink and white skins shine like their 
polished cobblestone kitchen floors. 

But under the Nazi rule, they go without 
this one toilet preparation which is as essen- 
The Ger- 


mans allow them each month a cake of hard, 


tial to them as cold cream is to us. 


insoluble, scratchy soap. 

As for us, our most serious hardship has 
been the loss of the most important ingredi- 
That 


It is used 


ent in a number of beauty essentials. 
is lanolin, refined wool grease. 








in the manufacture of fine soaps, creams, 
For the skin it is the 
In Australia, 


and other cosmetics. 
best of all known lubricants. 
where they have more sheep than people, 
lanolin is plentiful despite war needs. But 
here we use nearly all our lanolin as a coat- 
ing material for machine parts to prevent 
rusting. Although there is no true substi- 
tute for it, vegetable oils most closely ap- 
proach it for skin lubrication. 

Except for alcohol, other vital cosmetic 
substances have been returned to the indus- 
try. We won't have enough castor oil or 
glycerine to provide for the quantities of cos- 
metics Americans with larger-than-ever in- 
comes would buy but there will be sufh- 
cient for actual needs. 

The War Production Board reports that 
use of vegetable oils as food has not pre- 
sented an acute emergency in the cosmetics 
industry, inasmuch as white mineral oil, a 
byproduct of crude oil, is more extensively 





Lipstick is the No. | cosmetics choice 
of young women of America. And 
with attractive Wave Ensign Shelton 
of Tennessee this choice holds true. 


Australian nurses consider shining hair 
and a wave-set important in New 
Guinea. Here near their tent Sister 
Joan Sandison, of Glenegl, gives a 
shampoo to sister Winifred Bleney, of 
Rockhampton, Australia. 


used in cosmetics than formerly, and is a 
reliable substitute in most formulas. Several 
leading cosmetics chemists believe, however, 
that mineral oil when used alone on the 
skin has a de-lubricating effect. They say 
it acts as a solvent for the skin’s natural 
oils, is not absorbed, and therefore has a 
tendency to dry the skin. 
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The ‘“‘quick-liquefying” creams, then, made 
of mineral oils and waxes, melting quickly 
and spreading easily, are eventually drying. 
They are best for oily skins. 

Good 


of this sort on the subject of cosmetics are 


sources of consumer information 
found in two booklets. One is published 
by the Better Business Bureau in New York 
under the title, ‘Facts You Should Know 
About Cosmetics ;” the other is bulletin No. 
12 in Chicago’s Household Finance Corpo- 
ration series on “Better Buymanship.”’ 

In these two pamphlets you are told that 
cosmetics act only on the top skin, serving 
to keep the horny layers clean, soft, and 
more pliable; that the skin is nourished by 
blood “skin 
creams; that beauty preparations may be 


the stream—not by food” 
tested for allergic ingredients by applying a 
bit of the cosmetic to a tender spot on the 
arm and leaving it on for 48 hours; that 
there is no such thing as “eyelash grower ;” 
that eye shadow is best used in the shade 
that tones in with the natural shadow at the 
inner corner of the eye. These and many 
other consumer tips should help the woman 
who is engaged in war activities—and inter- 
ested in the American ideal of beauty. 

War has made America more beauty con- 
scious. In 1939 Americans paid a million 
dollars a day for cosmetics and beauty 
preparations. By the end of 1943 the mar- 
ket had increased 40 percent and sales added 
up to $594,000,000. 


worker is now spending $2.37 a month on 


The average woman 


cosmetics. Some of the ‘war babies’ she 





is buying include liquid stockings (which 


a Fawcett Reader Forum shows US. girls 
prefer to hosiery and intend to continue 
using it), solid perfumes and colognes, 
home permanent waving sets, cake make-up, 
and cream colognes. Each of these wartime 
beauty aids has gained impetus from a 
shortage. Solid perfume, resembling a cake 


of soap, appeared on the market when im- 
ports became scarce. Cream and solid co- 
lognes appeared after the supply of alcohol 
for the liquid types was cut. 

Despite the popularity of home perma- 
nent waves, however, there has been no 
diminution in beauty-parlor sales of perma. 
nents. Permanent wave solutions will con- 
tinue to be plentiful, although finding 
metal foil for use in applying the prepara- 


tions will still be a problem. 


The increased demand for cosmetics in 
the last year may be due to economic neces- 
sity as well as the pursuit of beauty—with 
a full wallet. The requirement for at least 
the appearance of youth and the demand 
for good grooming in the war business 
world, of which women are an inseparable 
part, has had a good deal to do with the 
one and one-third million dollars spent 
every day last year for cosmetics. And more 
than that will be paid across the counter 
this year, in the form of the additional 10 
percent excise tax levied after April 1, 1944. 
This tax will not reflect any change, how- 
ever, in the cost of the commodity itself for 
price control affects more than 200 types of 


cosmetics with several thousand trade names, 


Perhaps the most costly treatment for 
looking young is found in the ever-increasing 
operation called “face lifting” which takes 
2 hours to perform and removes 10 years 
from the person's life. One famous surgeon 
whose list of patients reads like pages out 
of “Who's Who,” frankly states that face 
lifting in the next decade or so will be as 
common as a tonsillectomy. Anyone, he 
says, between 30 and 80 can undergo one— 
although he believes the early 40's to be the 
best time. And in case anyone gets the idea 
that women are the only ones who undergo 
this treatment, designed to halt age lines on 
the face, let it be known that as many men 
as women have profited from it—dukes and 
duchesses, actors and actresses, business ty- 
coons, and political potentates. 


This treatment might be listed in wartime 
as frivolous when every excess dollar should 
find its way into war bonds. But not ordi- 
nary spending for cosmetics. Chinese women, 
with charcoal willow sticks used as eyebrow 
pencils to accent their eyes, Russian women, 
French women, Australian women with their 
sun-bronzed skins, and a periodical “perm 
and a do up,” find cosmetics a necessity. All 
the more do American women—women with 
their melting-pot heritage, their belief in 
“making” beauty, and in woman’s place ina 
competitive economic war world. 
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CHILDREN’S overalls that shrink and fade, 
children’s sun suits not cut true to size, 
housedresses having colored facings which 
fade into the garment, slips cut like boxes 
from weighted fabric, men’s shorts made 
of sleazy material, buttonholes that ravel, 
buttons that pull off, seams that burst, 
hems that pull out, these are some of the 
things wrong with the clothing, on the mar- 
ket today, that is costing consumers more 
than ever before. Always with us to some 
extent these clothing defects have increased 
tremendously. They add up to the No. 1 
problem on the home front today. 

Cotton clothing is especially hard to find. 
Homemakers have spent hours, sometimes 
whole days, shopping for just one article in 
this group, and then often have been forced 
to buy a different article at a higher price. 
Much of 


buy wears 


And that’s only the beginning. 
the clothing a homemaker does 
out quicker than the same items did before 
the war. Prices have skyrocketed. The De- 
partment of Labor says there was an average 
tise in clothing prices of 7.2 percent for 
middle and lower income families last year. 
That’s a substantial increase in the cost of 
living—1 2.7 percent of the money families 
in these groups spend goes for clothing. 

Where has it gone, you ask? What has 
happened to all the clothing that once was 
A lot of the cloth, both 
wool and cotton, is going into clothing for 


90 easy to buy? 


the men now wearing Navy blue and Army 
Khakt. 


kinds of cotton material, plus 41.98 pounds 


It takes 136.06 square yards of all 


of cotton that can’t be measured in yards, to 
initially equip and maintain just one soldier 
erving Uncle Sam in his own country for 
lyear! G.I. Joe needs a lot of wool, too— 
4.23 square yards and 5.95 pounds of it— 
0 initially equip and maintain him when 
ie's serving in the United States. Figured 
in terms of 11 million men in the Army 
lone, fighting in widely different climates 
ill over the world, the totals are staggering! 
A considerable amount, too, goes to our 
ilies who are fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with us to bring the war to a successful con- 
usion. Cotton and wool clothing reaches 
them through the medium of lend-lease. 
Even we civilians have a share in adding 
the problem. As a nation many of us 
te earning higher wages and salaries than 
fore the war. And, quite naturally too, we 
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clothes budget worth? 





Times have changed since this picture was taken! Heavy duty clothes are scarce these 
days ang prices high for what you get. Bargains are hard to find. 


spend it. The things we've always wanted 


become our prized possessions. Mother, 
father, and even sister Sue get the more 
expensive clothing which before now they 
couldn't afford. 

Although there’s no shortage of raw cot- 
ton or wool, and the textile mills are work- 
ing harder than ever—the War Manpower 


Commission 48-hour 


has put them on a 
week- they can’t weave enough cloth to 
meet all our demands. They just don’t have 
enough workers to do the job. Many thou- 
sands of their number left at the beginning 
of the war to take jobs in aircraft factories 
and shipyards. Other thousands have been 
drafted. Their places have been taken by 
patriotic men and women who are trying to 
do their part in keeping our wartime ma- 


chinery running at top speed. Many of 
them, however, have little or no experience 
and, although they are doing their best, they 
are unable to function as efficiently as the 
experienced textile workers that have been 
replaced. Net result is, that the total out- 
put of materials from the country’s textile 
mills this year will be 1,823,000,000 yards 
below what we need. 

With an ability to produce only a limited 
supply of clothing for home fronters and 
an almost unlimited demand from those 


who have money to spend, clothing manu- 


facturers have either decreased or eliminated 
their production of low-priced garments, 
and have either concentrated on their higher 
priced lines or are delivering lower quality 
The 


great majority haven't violated OPA ceiling 


garments in the higher price lines. 


prices on low-priced merchandise. They've 
simply side-stepped them by making higher 
priced clothing for which the demand is 
great enough to take care of all their pro- 
duction capacity. 

Hardest hit because of this manufacturing 
practice are those here at home who are 
living on relatively fixed incomes, 22 million 
of them, people such as school teachers, so! 
diers’ and sailors’ wives living on their hus- 
bands’ allotments, and Government workers. 

Added to this is the lowered quality of 
the small amount of low-priced clothing on 
the market. Consumers have seen the qual 
ity of fabrics drop until, for example, the 
counterpart of men’s shorts they used to 
be able to buy in pre-war days for 39 cents 
now cost 55 cents, and in some cases as 
much as 50 percent of the weight of the 
fabric is starch. After one laundering such 
fabrics look like a poor grade of cheese- 
cloth! Other garments have had _ useless 
decorations and luxury finishes put on the 
plain goods from which they are made and 


thus have had their prices raised above what 
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the people with low incomes can afford to 
pay. In many cases quality is so low that 
it is wasteful of manpower and materials to 
manufacture them. 

The quality of workmanship has dropped 
too. Finishing on many garments 1s bad, 
threads are left dangling, buttonholes ravel, 
buttons pull off, cut is too skimpy, garments 
shrink and fade and burst at the seams. 
Added 


clothing field and a substantial rise in the 


up it amounts to inflation in the 
cost of living. 

This threat to the country’s welfare, how- 
ever, is not being overlooked. Several Gov- 
ernment agencies are at work on the task. 
Several members of the Truman Committee 
are making a preliminary investigation of 
the problem and a quantity breakdown of 
the deterioration in quality in relation to 
price. The Office of Civilian Requirements 
War 


Office of Price Administration have formu- 


of the Production Board and _ the 
lated a pilot program which they expect will 
provide a break to the spiral of rising prices 
and decreasing quality. 

The War Production Board and Office of 
Price Administration have taken steps to 
counteract the situation. Under a promising 
plan now in limited use WPB writes spect- 
fications for garments which include such 
things as minimum dimensions, minimum 
stitches per inch, the construction of the 
material to be used, workmanship features, 


etc. It sets aside a certain amount of yard- 
age of materials which meet the fabric 


standards and allocates them to those manu- 
facturers who are willing to make garments 
meeting the specifications and to sell them 
at the dollars and cents ceiling prices, con- 
currently established by the OPA. They are 
then released for selling to consumers. 

A manufacturer who will not make this 
merchandise to sell at the ceiling prices for- 


mulated by OPA, or below them, is not 
allocated any of this set-aside material. And 
a careful check is kept on the garments by 
means of a code number all through their 
manufacture and sale until they reach you. 

These specifications do not spell regimen- 
tation for the consumer. Garments produced 
under the plan won't make you or your 
children a carbon copy of someone else. 
Between the maximum and minimum spect- 
fications a wide diversification of color, 
style, and pattern of fabric is allowed. 

The program has already gotten under 
way on children’s garments, housedresses, 
men’s shorts and shirts, and cotton slips. 
An estimated 400,000 dozen pairs of shorts, 
85,000 dozen slips, over 125,000 dozen 
housedresses, and over 175,000 dozen shirts, 
during this first quarterly period, are reach- 
ing the market because of the program. 
You'll find the shorts selling for 39 cents, 
the housedresses, sizes 12 to 44, at $1.49, 
and sizes 46 to 52 at $1.69, men’s shirts 
at $1.39, cotton slips, sizes 34 to 44, at 65 
cents, and sizes 46 to 52 at 75 cents, on the 
market in the early fall. 


OCR 


miracles. 


cautions, though, not to expect 
Flaws are bound to d@elop in 
the program at first. 

Consumers can help make the plan work 
by continuing to write to OCR about the 
garments they find serious shortages of, in 
their particular areas. When the quality of 
an article is bad for the price you pay, make 
sure it isn’t just the supply of that article 
carried by one merchant in the town. The 
same goes for something you want but can’t 
buy because the stores in your neighborhood 
don’t have the clothes. In your letter give 
OCR a complete report as to your findings 
and it will get to work on the matter. 

Make sure you actually need a garment 


before you go out to buy. Look through 



































Our soldiers need the best—in cotton uni- 
forms as well as other fighting gear. 


Often a bit 
of refurbishing will make an old garment 
look 


concealed by ribbon used as a binding, some- 


all your clothes and trunks. 


like a new one. Worn edges can be 
times even big buttons will turn the trick. 
Floral appliques, strategically placed will 
cover up moth holes. Sleeves worn thin at 
the elbows can be cut off and made into 
short ones. Two dresses of the right shades 
can make a smart new dual colored creation. 

Take a leaf from the books of the occu- 
pied French who have made war and short: 
ages no obstacle to looking smart and chic, 
on practically nothing. Make a striped blouse 
out of an old one by alternating strips of 
ribbon with the old fabric, or use a wide belt 
to dress up an old frock. 

Old coats, capes, and suits hopelessly out 
of style may often be transformed into ele- 
gant clothes for the children. A man’s 
suit can double as one for you with proper 
cutting and making over. Scraps can make 
a tricky, tiny hat. Put the money you save 
this way into War Bonds, they'll buy a lot 
of fine clothes for you after Victory Day 
and help to bring that day a lot closer. 





These skimpy, sleazy shorts cost more today than good ones cost in '42. They're cut too narrow and have poorly made hems. And 
see what happens in the wash. The mosquito-netting effect (center, close-up) emerges after the filler (right, photo.) washes out. 
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CG news letter 


June 22 through July 21 


Just in Case you've wondered, the WPB's 
Office of Civilian Requirements has found 


that you as a consumer are "'severely’’ 
short of alarm clocks, garbage cans, win- 
dow-screening, and flashlights. Supplies 
egg beaters, pails, 
tubes, double boilers, and umbrellas meet 
only from 30 to 60 percent of the de- 


mand. "'Mild'’ shortages exisit among wood 


of batteries, radio 


and coal stoves, thermos bottles, baby 


carriages, mops, rope, bedsprings, and 
bobbie pins. You probably are fully aware 
of these shortages, but perhaps you didn't 
know that, in formulating programs, the 
OCR will give these items every consid- 


eration. Do you feel better now? 


Consumer Prices will soon reflect the re- 


cent cotton textile provisions of the new 
Stabilization Extension Act of 1944, ef 
fective June 30, 1944. This means an 
increase of | cent per yard at the mill 


level for denim containing 2.20 yards per 
pound. 
retailer mark-ups have not yet been deter- 


Although cutter, wholesaler, and 


mined, it now appears that the retail price 
for clothing containing this material will be 
slightly increased. 


A Cup of Coffee {including cream and 
sugar) shouldn't cost more than 5 cents 
unless the eating place charged more than 
that during the 7-day period October 4 
to 10, 1942. This and other provisions 
are part of a national restaurant price 
control system that goes into effect July 
31, 1944. At that time the present freeze 
on restaurant prices (base period, April 4 
to 10, 1943) now existing in most cities 
and 


Nation-wide and includes practically all 


sections of the country becomes 


eating places, even the hot dog stand. In 
addition to freezing all prices, the regula- 
tion requires that prices for 40 menu items 
shall be posted in a conspicuous place and 
that higher prices may not be charged 
because of an increase in quantity or an 
improvement in quality. The earlier base 
period for coffee was chosen because ra- 
tioning was not in effect at that time and 
later on some establishments took advan- 
tage of the rationing to raise prices. 


Look for that Price Ceiling when buying 


a used car. Effective July !0, all used 
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passenger cars, whether sold by a dealer 
or by an individual, were put under price 
control at the levels of January 1944. 
6,000 models of cars, 
1937 through 1942, 
Each 


and body type has two price ceilings: An 


Approximately 
manufactured from 
have dollars-and-cents prices. model 
"as is’ price, and a "warranty" price. In 
addition, ceilings will drop at the rate of 
4 percent of the ''as is’ price every 6 
months. Prices also vary by three geo- 
graphical zones. Region A covers all 
States east of the Mississippi River. Re- 
gion C comprises Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Idaho 
Utah. All other States are in Region B. 
Ceilings are lowest for Region A, highest 


for Region C, and approximately 


Arizona, 


ana 


halfway 


between for Region B. 


In Region C, for 1940 
Plymouth de luxe four-door sedan should 
sell "as is'' for $785; while in Region A a 
1941 Ford V-8 de luxe four-door sedan 
should sell "warranty" for $1,056. 


instance, a 


Teeth in the regulation require that 
buyer and seller must fill out a transfer 
certificate which must be turned over to 
the buyer's War 
Board on or before the date he applies 
to the board for gasoline ration coupons. 
Fresh Apricots, Peaches, Plums, Sweet 
Cherries, and Italian Prunes have also 
been placed under price control. When 
averaged for the country, as a whole, the 
highest retail prices will be: About 14 
cents per pound for Italian prunes; about 
19 cents per pound for plums; about 40 


Price and Rationing 


cents for sweet cherries except in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon, where 
the price will be about 36 cents per 
pound; about 21 cents for apricots except 
in California, Washington, and Oregon, 
where the price will be about 16!/) cents 
per pound. The price for peaches should 
average about 25 percent below last year's 
prices. 


Don't Fall for the so-called Nylon Priority 
Clubs which give priority to purchase 
nylon hosiery, as soon as available, if mem- 
bers purchase other hosiery now. It's 
illegal. When nylons are again available, 
they will be available to all, on an equal 
basis. 


last. minute reports 





from U. S. Government Agencies 





Perfect Ears Are Yours if they're well oiled 
beforehand. The principal insect enemy 
of sweet corn is the corn earworm which 
burrows into the kernels and devours them 
if not prevented. Best preventive is a 
white mineral oil or a refined mineral oil 
containing 0.2 percent of pyrethrins. Use 
an ordinary glass medicine dropper that 
holds about 20 drops when half full, 
enough for a small ear. Insert the drop- 
per about a quarter of an 


r ery ers é 
corn silk, just inside the top of the husk. 


inch into the 


One pint will treat about 600 ears. Wait 
at least three days after the silk first ap- 
pears on the corn before oiling. The oil 
doesn't injure the ears and leaves no 
flavor. The treatment will protect 75 to 


' 


90 percent of the ears. 


Consumer Time Cools Off at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, on August 5 when it depicts the 
problems of a housewife in the Far North. 
On August 12 consumers here at home 


will be introduced to the Grouch Associ- 
ation, which handles the care and mainte- 
nance of household equipment. The 
following Saturday, Canadian Broadcast- 
ing cooperates with Consumer Time in 
telling Americans something of the war- 
time problems of Canadian women. Lon- 
don, England, will be the scene for CT 
on August 26 for interesting facts and 
figures on the British Crop Corp. Looking 
ahead still further, CT rounds up expert 
advice about food preservation on Satur- 


day, September 2. 


CONSUMER CALENDAR 


Processed Foods—Blue stamps A-8 through 
Z-8 and A-5 through F-5, valid indefi- 
nitely. Blue tokens may be used as change. 
Rationed Meats, Fats, Ete.—Red stamps 
A-8 through Z-8, and A-5 through C-5, 
valid indefinitely. Red tokens may be 
used as change. 

Sugar—Stamps 30, 31, and 32, valid in- 
definitely, each for 5 pounds of sugar. 
Sugar stamp 40, worth 5 pounds of sugar 
for home canning, valid through February 
28, 1945. 

Shoes—Airplane stamps | and 2, valid 
indefinitely. 

Fuel Oil—Period 4 and 5 coupons, valid 
through September 30. New period | 
coupons, now valid in all areas. 

Fat Salvage—Every pound of waste 
kitchen fat is worth two red points and 
4 cents. 

Gasoline—Coupons A-!0 good for 3 gal- 
lons, valid through August 8 in Eastern 
States and the District of Columbia. A-I| 
becomes valid August 9 in this area. Out- 
side this area A-12 coupons, good for 3 
gallons, valid through September 21. 
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Shucking news 


If you wear scars caused by attempts to 
open oysters, you will welcome a new idea 
from Dr. H. F. Prytherch of the U.S. Fish 
Wildlife 


ducting oyster-opening experiments for 13 


and Service. He has been con- 
years, and believes that it is not unlikely 
that a housewife may soon be able to drop 
i tablet in water that covers the oysters and 
This 


bivalves 


‘in 5 minutes find the oysters open. 
method calls for getting the 
“drunk” on carbonated water so that their 
muscles relax and the shells open readily. 

In the days before refrigeration, it was 
difficult to keep oysters alive in transit to 
consumers during the warm months of sum- 
mer, so the legend grew that oysters should 
be eaten only during “R’” months. With 
modern methods of refrigeration and _ this 
new carbonated shucking, oysters may be 


eaten any month in the year. 


Grease monkey seamstresses 


Is your feed dog properly adjusted? Do 
your stitches stagger? Is your clutch bound 
with thread? Are your seams puckering? 


7 
19 


Then your August activity at the sewing 
machine is cluttered with trouble, and your 
children’s wardrobes might suffer at the 
With 


more women making school clothes this 


beginning of school because of it. 


year, as a result of fewer low-priced dresses 
and suits, and with fewer sewing-machine 
trouble-shooters about, every woman has to 
know enough to doctor her own machine. 
“Sewing Machines, Cleaning and Adjust- 
ing,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1944, published 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture will 
help you to diagnose and correct the ail- 
ments of your machine, so that it will run 
smoothly with little wear on your nerves 
and little tear on your sewing. This bulletin 
is on sale at the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents. 


The fickle chicle 


Norman youngsters have already learned 
the French version of: “Any gum, chum?” 
when they spot a Yank, while we here at 
softer, 
that 


home are snapping a gum that is 


less elastic, and less flavorful than 
which goes to our armed forces. For civil- 
ians, some chewing gum manufacturers are 
using a substitute gum that is inferior in 
quality but no less pure than the prime 
chicle which used to come from the Far 
East. Whatever prime chicle finds its way 
to the U.S. is now made into chewing gum 


for the fighting men. 


Flowers that kill 


More of our soldiers were put out of 
commission in the battle for Sicily by malaria 


jy U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 5974731944 


than by weapons of the miiitary enemy, 
But now we bomb both enemies—mosqui- 
toes and Nazis—indiscriminately, and no 
longer as many as one-fifth of our sol- 
diers in a malarial infested area contract 
the disease in a single night. The mosquito 
bomb is filled with a gas made from the 
dried flowers of pyrethrum, a member of 
the chrysanthemum family. A soldier opens 
the bomb valve inside the netting of a pup 
tent and within 3 seconds all insects are per- 
After the war civilians 
better 
health indoors and out as a result of this 


manently paralyzed. 


will live in greater comfort and 
flower that fumigates, killing flies, fleas, 
body lice, malarial and yellow-fever mos- 
The 


Sierras of Peru and Ecuador. 


quitoes. flowers are grown in the 


Honeymoon lamb 


A leg of lamb for two may be a common 
sight in butcher shops in a few years. Sci-] 
entists of the Department of Agriculture 
have developed a new breed of sheep, the 
Southdale, which combines the good wool 
characteristics of the Corriedale and the ex- 
cellent meat qualities of the Southdown. } 
These sheep have sma!l bones, are small to 
medium in size, and are 10 to 15 pounds 
lighter than most other finished lambs when} 
they go to market. The study now includes 
four generations of the new sheep and thej 


type is reasonably uniform, 





LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 


Every Saturday—Coast to Coast 

over N. B.C. 12:15 p. m EWT 
{1:15 a. m. CWT 
10:15 a. m. MWT 
9:15 a. m. PWT 


Dramatizations, interviews, questions and answers 
on consumer problems. Tune in. 
Brought to you by the 


WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
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